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deaf and it is difficult to converse with him. I have never
considered him a very sincere and earnest man, but he has
shown good qualities on present affairs and adhered to
the policy of the Administration with persistency.1 To-day
I thought I saw some evidences of discouragement, some
doubts in regard to the cause and country. The right he
maintained as strenuously as ever, but what, he asked,
could be done with these utterly reckless partisans? What
had best be done in Connecticut? Could he expect to do
much with such an overwhelming majority of Radicals in
Congress? I advised an honest and firm adherence to our
principles; not to compromise away the Constitution, or
our rights; a decisive, and, if possible, a successful demon-
stration in Connecticut. It would redound to her everlast-
ing credit if she should make the first bold, successful stand
in vindication of Constitutional rights and freedom. I re-
gretted that the call for the convention in January had not
been general instead of Democratic, but partisanship was
strong in the State. He fully concurred with me in all re-
spects. I called up the appointment of Doctor Grant,
which had taken place without my knowledge, and asked if
the deputy collector whom he alleged to be offensive had
been removed. This had been his assigned reason for chang-
ing the collector. He said not yet and seemed confused.

December 31, Monday. My nephew, Robert G. Welles,
on Friday evening last, about six o'clock, shot himself
through the head in his father's library and in the presence
of his father. He placed his arm around his father's neck,
kissed him, exclaimed farewell, and committed the act.

Robert was twenty-four years old. On the breaking-out
of the War he entered the service, was in fourteen hard-
fought battles, was shot through the leg at Gettysburg, had
been promoted to be captain in the Tenth Infantry, Regu-
lars, and after the War resigned his commission. His phy-
sique and general appearance was equaled by but few men
in the army. He was six feet, three inches, straight as an